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INTRODUCTION 



The material in this Manual is designed to assist you in the prepara- 
tion of your speaking assignments. It contains model speeches, lessons 
in analysis and preparation, and exercises in applying speech techniques. 

Almost everyone speaks more than he writes or reads, yet such 
daily expression of attitudes, opinions, thoughts, dreams, and even 
description of state of health does not necessarily result in better oral 
communication; to be more effective, a speaker must work to improve 
his speaking. He must plan what he wants to communicate; he must or- 
ganize his ideas in order to accomplish his purpose in a manner comfortable 
for himself and for his audience. 

Reference to this Manual will help show you how your daily speaking 
activities can be directed toward training for more effective oral expres- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH 



Air, stored in the lungs, rushes up 
through the windpipe to the Adam’s 
apple where the vocal cords vibrate, 
creating sound which is converted 
into speech in the mouth, and is 
then amplified. 

The sentence above is a very simple explanation of how voice is 
produced, but the process is somewhat more complicated and interesting. 

What makes the air rush out of the lungs ? 

What is the windpipe? 

What is the Adam’s apple? 

What are the vocal "cords'*? 

How do the sounds become speech? 

How is the sound amplified? 

As you leax-n the answers to these questions about the function of 
the parts of the anatomy involved in voice production, you will realize 
that these same anatomical parts also serve vital functions for the 
maintenance of life: 



PART 

Nerves 

Trachea 

Lungs 

Diaphragm 

Pharynx 

Nose 

Epiglottis 

Palate 

Teeth 

Lips 



BODILY FUNCTION SPEECH FUNCTION 

Coordination of entire body Receptors 

Passage for air to lungs Passage for air to larynx 

Supply oxygen to the blood Air reservoir 

Breathing process Breath pressure 

Food and air passage Resonance 

Air passage Resonance 

Cover for tx*achea when swallowing Opening for air to tr*achea 
"Roof" of mouth (actually ceiling) Forming t d n k g ng ch 
Mastication, appearance Forming f v s z th sh ch 

Mouth closure, kissing, playing 

instruments, whistling Forming p b m f v 



There are probably several terms in the above chart which you do 
not know at the moment. Many of the terms are more familiarly known 
by their popular names: 



Receptor’s 

Trachea 

Larynx 

Pharynx 

Epiglottis 

Palate 

Mastication 



Five senses 
Windpipe 

Adam’s apple or voice box 

Throat 

Valve 

Roof of mouth 
Chewing 



As you listen to people speak, you probably notice that there are 
many who are difficult to understand; even in conversation with your 
friends you may have to ask them to repeat things they say. Or perhaps 
you have been asked too many times to repeat v/hat you have said. What 
do you do the second time to make yourself more clear: 
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Increase your volume? 

Open your mouth? 

Avoid talking through your nose? 

Move your jaw? 

Use your tongue and teeth? 

All of these corrections involve the use of particular muscles used in 
speech production. 



Speech as a Muscular Development 

Muscles play just as an important part in speech as they do in 
athletics. What does muscular development do to improve an athlete's 
performance? 



Strength Endurance 

Control Body Tone (condition) 

Appearance (impression) 

Most of these consequences of muscular control and discipline benefit 
an effective speaker just as they benefit the successful athlete. 

As you speak, notice the bodily movements that are made: 

1. The diaphragm is the large horizontal partition between the 
chest cavity and the abdomen. The rib muscles and the 
abdominal muscles control the movements of the diaphragm. 

2. The muscles controlling the tongue, jaw and mouth are used 
for clear enunciation. 

EXERCISES: 

Try talking without opening your mouth; only nasal sounds can be m ide. 

Try keeping your upper and lower teeth together as you talk. You will 
probably sound like an Irishman and look like a ventriloquist. 

Now exaggerate your jaw movements as you read something aloud. You 
will tire quickly because you have not been using these muscles for 
speaking. (They may have been used for eating and gum chewing, but 
not for speaking. ) 

3. You can discover for yourself that there are muscles used for 
changing the position and quality of the vocal cords in the larynx. 

EXERCISES: 

Touch your larynx with your finger as you pronounce aloud the vowels 
a, e, i, o, u. You should notice very little movement, but considerable 
vibration. How are you changing the sound from one vowel to another? 
There must be very subtle muscular movements going on within the larynx. 
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Now say aloud the first phonetic sound of these words: 

[p] pie [slsure [fljight [h]hat [t] to 

Does the larynx move? Does it vibrate? Experiment with several vocal 
sounds* You will discover which ones cause the vocal folds to move and 
the larynx to vibrate. 



You have probably strained the muscles of the vocal folds while yelling at 
a football game. You became hoarse, or perhaps you lost your voice 
temporarily. Do you see why this problem is called laryngitis? 

The other extreme would be to use little or no muscular movement of the 
vocal folds and larynx. What would be the results? 



The Processes Involved in Speaking 

The voice is the reflection of the speakers whole thinking process, 

A. BREATHING SYSTEM 

Try pushing the air- Out. with 'your hand just below your rib cage. Now 
do the same thing with the diaphragm only. 

You will discover that you are using the diaphragm for breathing all the 
time, but you will also discover that you can control the breath pressure as 
you need it for speaking or any other physical endurance. 

The diaphragm is a dome -shaped membrane controlled by the abdominal 
and rib muscles. When you breathe air in, you notice that the chest expands, 
the space within it is increased, and air flows into the lungs. But what ex- 
pands the chest? How do you "breathe in"? You are actually using the ab- 
dominal and rib muscles to draw down and flatten out the diaphragm, allowing 
more room for the lungs; the air rushes in through the windpipe or trachea. 

7i*he reverse process of expiration (breathing out) is controlled by pushing 
up the diaphragm, forcing the air out the trachea. 

How do we make sure that air goes to the lungs and food goes to the 
stomach? There is a little "valve ,r called the epiglottis which closes over 
the opening of the trachea during the swallowing reflex so that food enters 
the stomach through the esophagus. Sometimes food gets down the wrong 
throat" and is coughed up by air from the lungs. The trachea is a two-way 
passage to the lungs; we hope that the esophagus is always a one-way pas- 
sage to the stomach. 



B. TONE-PRODUCING SYSTEM 

As the air comes from the lungs, it passes the vocal folds located in 
the larynx. The passage of air over these "folds" causes them to vibrate, 
creating sound. If you whisper your speech, there is no tone created. 
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EXERCISES: 

Try singing a song in a whisper. Can you distinguish different notes ? 

What do you discover about the regulation of pitch from this demonstration? 

Speech tones are normally created by the air passing from the lungs, through 
the vocal folds, and out the mouth. Try reversing the process by creating 
tone as you gasp air into the lungs. What effect do you get? Can you prolong 
such ’'speech"? This artificial type of "voice" has been used imaginatively 
to create speech for monsters and yetis. 



C. TONE-CONVERTING SYSTEM 

The tone produced in the larynx is no more than unintelligible sounds 
or grunts (as in snoring). All animal sounds terminate with such tones; 
only man has the ability to modulate his vibrations into communicative 
symbols or speech sounds. 

Intelligible speech sounds are produced by the articulators located in 
the mouth. Why are they called articulators ? 



Articulators Used in Forming Consonants 



ARTICULATORS USED 



UNVOICED VOICED NASAL 



Lip and lip 
Lip and teeth 
Tongue and teeth 
Tongue and hard palate 
Tongue and soft palate 
Teeth and teeth (lateral) 

Teeth together & tongue (middle) 
Combination of two phonemes 
None 



id poor 
,8 fine 
’0] thigh 
it] tot 
.k] cot 
is] sure 
is] solo 
; c] chose 
ih] he 




bore [m] more 

vine 

thy r i 

dot LnJ not 

got [g] song 

measure 

zone 

Joe*s 



The voice is amplified somewhat in the same manner as tones from 
musical instruments are resounded. A violin string would be practically 
inaudible if it were not for the resonating cavity over which the strings are 
drawn. Do you see why the viola, cello, and bass fiddle resonate with 
progressively deeper tones? What are the resonating cavities used in 
amplifying the voice? 

You are probably already too familiar with the use of the nose as a 
resonator. When you hum, you depend on nasal resonance completely, 
but in speaking, only three speech sounds should be placed in the nose: 

[n] as in none 
[ml as in m umm y 
[rj] as in song 

All other speech sounds should be placed in the mouth or the pharynx, the 
cavity in the back of the mouth above the esophagus. 




•»0 W 

Have you ever sat on a bench with someone who was speaking in very 
deep tones? You probably felt the vibrations being transmitted and amplified 
by his skeleton. 

The skeleton acts as a resonator of the voice somewhat as the sounding 
board of a piano or harp makes the struck strings louder. 
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CHAPTER II 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 

|f You have probably been in classrooms which have been organized 
as clubs" conducted by student officers. Such experience was merely 
a glimpse of a procedure that is one of the basic democratic processes 
in group organization. 

Parliamentary law has a four hundred year history of successful 
use by free peoples throughout the world. Besides its use in the British 
Parliament, which has given it its name, this practice is used by legis- 
lative bodies for our nation — Congress, state legislatures, city councils. 
It is no wonder, then, that most social, educational, and business groups 
adapt the techniques of parliamentary law to their specific needs. No 
other form of group organization allows the individual such freedom of 
speech; parliamentary procedure safeguards the rights of every person 
to speak out. The decision of the majority is accepted, but the rights 
of the minority are protected. 

In order to be an effective member of a parliamentary group and 
to take an active part in meetings, you must know and practice the basic 
principles involved. Exactly one century after the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, General Henry M. Robert of the U. S. Army 
adapted for use in Congress a set of rules based on the formal procedure 
used in English Parliament. Robert* s Rules of Order has been used by 
most deliberative groups during the past century as the official guide 
for conducting a meeting and for settling procedural disputes. Robert* s 
Rules has stopped a million fights; it is second only to the Bible in its 
influence on organizational behavior. Robert* s Rules will be our 
authority in organizing and conducting our parliamentary meetings. 

Although Robert* s Rules serves as an arbitrator in parliamentary 
disputes, it does not dictate specific details for procedure; each society 
must draw up its own set of rules. These regulations become official 
documents of the group; its Constitution and the Bylaws, You will have 
the experience of creating these documents for this class. 

Getting Started 

Some class member must volunteer to conduct the first parlia- 
mentary meeting, since no one has been appointed or elected to chair 
the first meeting. This pro tern chairman must appoint his pro tern 
secretary to record the exact time, place, and personnel concerned in 
the creation of the organization. The chairman* s first order of business 
is to determine whether it is wise to appoint his staff during this first 
meeting or to ask for nominations from the floor and conduct a formal 
election. If he decides to appoint his staff, pro tern, he is ready to 
proceed with drawing up committees, including a group of members to 
determine election procedures for the first slate of permanent officers. 

Members may be selected or elected to some of the following 
committees; 

Constitution Speech Evaluation 

Bylaws Nominations and Elections 

Assignments Standing Rules 
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CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE: The purpose of this committee is to 

draw up a tentative constitution to be submitted to the membership for 
approval. No article must violate any regulations already established 
by the classroom teacher, the building administrators, the school 
system, the city, county, or Federal laws. Articles usually include 
the following: 

1. Name of the Organization : (Perhaps the chairman will wish 

to receive suggestions of names from the membership at large. ) 

2. Object of Group : (Here should be stated just what the group is 
to accomplish during the semester. For example: learn and 
practice parliamentary law; carry out the regular curriculum 
of the junior year through parliamentary procedure rather 
than through classroom procedure. ) 

3. Membership: (Requirements for membership must be made 
specific such as regular attendance, punctuality, and promptness 
in preparation of lessons, ) 

4. Officers and their Election : Suggested offices: president, 
vice-president, secretary, parliamentarian, sergeant -at -arms, 
and ex officio officers. One of the most important sections of 
this article specifies how elections are to be held: 

Nominations: from the floor 

from a nominations committee 

(devise a system whereby all members have an 

opportunity to be nominated during the semester) 

Campaign speeches: A candidate may be introduced by the 

person who nominated him. The candidate 
then may speak on his own behalf. 

Manner of voting: Plurality or Majority 

Show of hands 

Show of hands with eyes concealed 
Ballots 

Tenure of office: Schedule of elections 

5. Meetings: (Usually this article is determined by the class 
time schedule. ) 

6. Amendments : (Provide for changing or adding articles to the 
constitution. Specify; Method of submitting amendment 

Time allowed for deliberation 
Type of vote necessary to pass the 
amendment) 



BYLAWS COMMITTEE: 

1. Quorum: (Specifies the number of members who must be present 
in order to conduct business. ) 

2. Duties of Officers : (Details may be listed here for each office. ) 

3. Dues : (Usually a classroom group would indicate that there would 
be no dues. ) 

4. Amendments : (Allow for changes and additions here. ) 

5. Authority : (Roberts Rules of Order. Revised) 

6. Standing Committees: (Here authorization is made for temporary 
committees as they are needed. ) 



o 
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ASSIGNMENTS COMMITTEE: This group of members would meet 

with the ex officio member to determine the classroom work to be 
accomplished. The committee chairman may report daily to the mem- 
bership such items as: 

Future speech assignments 
Manner of selecting speakers 
Procedure for evaluating speeches 
Determination of written assignments 
Assignment of speech topics or categories 
Determination of purposes of speaking assignments 



SPEECH EVALUATION COMMITTEE: This committee would establish 

a system of appointing members to lead discussions on speeches heard 
in the class, on tape, live on the platform, or in the mass media. 

NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS COMMITTEE : This group would 

determine the manner in which nominations and elections would be held. 
This committee may be guided by Article 4 of the Constitution. 

STANDING RULES COMMITTEE: These members would search through 
the minutes for policy-making motions and for decisions that were made 
which influence the behavior and routine of the organization. These de- 
cisions and regulations are compiled by the committee and posted as 
standing rules to be respected and followed. (Sample Standing Rules: 
Stand when addressing the chair. All officers will be seated in front of 
the class during meetings. ) 



Order of Business 

It is the obligation of the president to proceed through his agenda 
each meeting, following this general order: 

1. Call the meeting to order. 

2. Ask the secretary to read the minutes of the previous meeting 
and ask for approval. 

3. Call for reports from each committee chairman, 

4. Finish old business. 

5. Open the meeting to new business. 

6. Adjourn, but not necessarily dismiss. 

Precedence of Motions 

When a motion is made from the floor it usually is considered a 
main motion if there is no other motion on the floor and if its outcome 
will settle a dispute or establish a course of action for the group. Only 
one main motion may be on the floor at one time, but other types of 
motions are in order if they affect the disposition of the main motion. 
These motions are called Subsidiary, and they rank in importance in the 
following order, from strongest to weakest: 
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CAN BE DEBAT - 



AMENDED 


ABLE 


VOTE 


PURPOSE 


To lay on the table 


no 


no 


maj. 


Postpones action 


Previous question 


no 


no 


2/3 


Stops discussion 


Limit or extend debate 


yes 


no 


2/3 


Reduces or increase 
the length & number 
of speeches 


Postpone definitely 


yes 


yes 


maj. 


Defers considera- 
tion 


Refer to a committee 


yes 


yes 


maj. 


Provides for care- 
ful consideration 
of the motion 


Amend 


yes 


yes 


maj. 


Adds, strikes out, 
or substitutes por- 
tions of main 
motion 


Postpone indefinitely 


no 


yes 


maj. 


Kills a main 



motion 

Explanation of Subsidiary Motions 

LAY ON THE TABLE - Suppose there is a motion on the floor to authorize 
the secretary-treasurer to purchase a notebook in which all the minutes of 
the meetings are to be preserved. One member thinks there is more urgent 
business to attend to at the moment, so he wishes to postpone action on the 
motion. How can it be done quickly? All he needs to do is move to lay the 
motion on the table. Such a motion is efficient since it cannot be amended 
and it is not debatable; it can be disposed of immediately with a single 
majority vote. If the motion to lay on the table passes, action on the main 
motion about purchasing a notebook is postponed, and more urgent business 
can proceed. 

PREVIOUS QUESTION - The following main motion has been on the floor 
for over twenty minutes with arguments being made on both sides: 

"I move that we give our next speeches on the stage of the 
auditorium. M 

Debate has gone on about the merits or such a speaking situation. Opposition 
has stated that the class is not yet ready for such an assignment; those for 
the motion insist that the experience would prove to be one of the most 
beneficial speeches for improving volume and clarity of speech and poise 
on the platform. How would you solve such an impasse? 

Try calling for the previous question, but be sure that you understand 
just what it is and what it does to the main motion. 

It is an actual motion, so it must be seconded. 

It cannot be debated, so no time will be spent in discussion. 

It cannot be amended, so it must stand as stated originally. 

It requires a 2/3 vote, so a careful count must be taken. 

(Why do you suppose such a motion requires 2/3 vote?) 
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If the motion for previous question fails, the debate on the main motion 
resumes. 

What is the chairmans responsibility if the motion passes? What must 
he do immediately? Your answer to that question is the exact purpose of 
the motion “previous question. n It stops debate immediately and a vote is 
then taken on the main motion as it was presented on the floor: "I move 
that we give our next speeches on the stage of the auditorium, " 

One caution must be offered at this point. There is also the parliamentar^r 
term, "calling for the question, " which is sometimes confused with the 
motion, "previous question. " "Calling for the question" differs in the 
following ways: 
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It is not a motion at all, merely a suggestion to the 
chairman that apparently the members are ready 
to vote on the main motion. 

There is no vote taken since it is not a motion. 

If the chairman hears no objection on calling for the 
question, he takes a vote on the main motion, and 
the issue ends. 



Calling for the question is quick and simple, since it does not take time 
for an extra vote, as calling for the previous question does. Any member 
may call out, "I call for the question 1 whenever sufficient debate has 
gone on. He need not even gain recognition of the chair to do so. The 
chairman may anticipate the members and ask the house, "Are you 
ready for the question?" 



Can you see why these two parliamentary terms are somewhat 
confusing? Since they bear a common term, "question, " some students 
assume the term means the same in both situations. What does "question" 
actually mean in the motion, "I call for the previous question"? What 
does the word "previous" actually mean in this phrase? 

What does the word "question" mean in the term "I call for the 
question" ? 

Here is a typical dialogue in a meeting in which the previous 
question is used: 



Member #1: Mr. Chairman, I move that our term of office be five 

school days. 



Member #2: I second it. 



Chairman: It has been moved and seconded that the term of office be 

five school days. Is there any discussion? (Recognizes 
Member #3) 



Member #3: Mr. Chairman, I don ! t like this motion because a member 

would not have time enough in office to gain enough experi- 
ence in learning the job. 

Member #1: Mr. Chairman. (Chairman recognizes Member #1. ) 

But, since we have so many members, we want everyone 
to hold at least one office and we can*t do it if the term of 
office is longer than a week. 

And so the debate goes on for 15 to 20 minutes. Finally. . . . 




Member #29: 
Member #30: 
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Mr. Chairman, I call for the previous question. 

I second it. 

Chairman: The previous question has been moved and seconded. 

This being a non -debatable motion we will take an imme- 
diate vote on the previous question. All those in favor of 
the previous question raise their right hands. Those 
opposed. The previous question passes by a 2/3 vote. 

We will nowvote on the original main motion to establish 
the term of office as five school days. All those in favor 
of this main motion indicate by saying 'aye. " Those 
opposed “no. " The motion passes. 

Try out the above dialogue as a play; you 1 11 get accustomed to 
the routine and efficiency of proper parliamentary procedure if you 
can be a part of an organization which gets things done quickly and 
efficiently. 

ASSIGNMENT: Write a similar dialogue for a situation in which you 

demonstrate the use of "Calling for the Question. " 
Remember that it is somewhat different from the 
"previous question" just demonstrated. Create your 
own main motion in your dialogue. 

LIMIT OR EXTEND DEBATE - This subsidiary motion may be made 
when it is advisable to set a time when the vote should be taken. In 
the classroom, a motion may be made to restrict the debate to a certain 
length of time: 

"I move that debate on this motion be limited to 
fifteen minutes. " 

Or the motion to limit may specify a certain time for closing debate: 

"I move that debate on this motion close at 9:30 a. m. " 

The limitation on debate may restrict the number and length of speeches 
that will be allowed: 

"I move that debate on this motion be limited to one 
three -minute speech from each member who wishes 
to be heard. " 

Length of debate may be extended with similar types of motions. 



POSTPONE DEFINITELY - 

"I move that each member be required to bring to the next 
meeting a hypothetical bill to be introduced into the 
organization. " 
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If some members object to this motion, they may support a 
motion to postpone it definitely: 

1. Until a specified time later in the same session: 

"I move that we postpone action on this motion until we have 
had time to have the sergeant -at -arms collect last night* s 
homework. 11 

2. Until the next meeting: 

"I move to postpone discussion of this motion until tomorrow 
so that we may think about the merits of the motion. " 

3. Until some other specified date: 

"I move that we postpone this motion until we finish the 
current assignment of presenting speeches to convince. 11 

Many times the motion is used to allow time to think about the main 
motion, or to make action on the motion more timely. 

REFER TO A COMMITTEE - 

M I move that we organize a field trip to the local court house 
to observe parliamentary procedure in action. " 

A member may believe that such a main motion is too complex 
for the group to consider at the moment; he may feel that several 
facets of the problem must be investigated before a practical decision 
can be made. He would then make the subsidiary motion: 

M I move to refer this motion to a committee. " 

Since this motion is debatable and can be amended, considerable 
discussion may follow. Here are some points which must be settled 
before vote is taken on referring to a committee: 

1. Who appoints the committee? 

2. How many members will be included? 

3. When is the committee to report to the organization? 

AMEND - Let us suppose that the main motion mentioned previously 
about organizing a field trip was not referred to a committee. During 
the discussion, members would have the right to make changes in the 
wording of the motion: 

1. They may strike out a word or phrase. 

2. They may add a new provision. 

3. They may substitute a word or phrase. 

Such changes to the main motion are called amendments. How would 
you change the main motion by striking out a word? 

by adding a new provision? 
by substituting a word? 
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No more than two amendments may be pending at one time. If a 
main motion has two amendments attached to it, the voting procedure 
would be as follows: 

1, Discuss and vote on the amendment to the amendment, 

2„ If it passes, discuss the amendment with its amendment, 

3, Vote, and if the amended amendment passes, discuss the 
main motion as amended. 

ASSIGNMENT: Write the dialogue for attaching two amendments to a 
main motion. You may use the motion "I move that we organize a field 
trip to the local court house to observe parliamentary procedure in action 
if you wish. 

What place other than the court house could you substitute ? 

What other purpose could you propose? 

What other verb besides ‘’organize" would you substitute? 

What word other than "we" would you suggest? 

What other details could you add? 

POSTPONE INDEFINITELY - A motion may get on the floor which may be 
bad whether adopted or rejected. It is possible for the chairman to declare 
such a motion out of order, or the maker of the motion may be asked to 
withdraw the motion, but the subsidiary motion to postpone indefinitely may 
dispose of it quickly. The main motion is on the floor: 

"I move that we have a bulletin board committee. " 

If a member considers this motion trivial or vague, he may move to post- 
pone the motion indefinitely. If it passes by a majority vote, the motion 
will be put away; chances are it will die— which is just what the maker of 
the motion to postpone intended. 



Privileged Motions 



Occasionally a member may need to interrupt the procedure of the 
meeting; he may do so officially by asking for the privilege to do so. 



Privileged motions are ranked in the following order, with the strongest 
first: 

CAN BE DEBAT- 

AMENDED ABLE VOTE PURPOSE 



Adjourn no 

Take a recess yes 

Raise a question of 

privilege (when pending) yes 

Call for the Orders of 

the Day no 

o 

ERIC 



no 


maj. 


Ends the present 
meeting 


no 


maj. 


Provides for an inter- 
mission 


yes 


maj. 


Allows for immediate 
action on a specific 
request 


no 


none 


Reminds president 
that order of business 



is not being followed 
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Explanation of Privileged Motions 

ADJOURN - This non-debatable motion is in order at any time except during 
voting. If passed, the business is closed. In the classroom, a motion to 
adjourn may end the meeting, but may not necessarily dismiss the group. 

The motion becomes debatable when qualified in any way: 

"I move we adjourn until 2 p. m. 11 
"l move we adjourn so that we may meet in 
committees. 11 

n I move we adjourn in fifteen minutes. " 

"I move we adjourn permanently (sine die). " 

How would the chairman handle each of these motions to adjourn? 

TAKE A RECESS - This motion provides a break for counting ballots, fire 
drills, taking tests, etc. The motion becomes a main motion if there is no 
other business before the house. 

How would the chairman prevent members from taking advantage of the 
motion to recess? 

RAISE A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE - During the business meeting, let*s 
suppose a messenger brings a note to the ex officio member or the telephone 
rings. How would the chairman handle such interruptions ? 

Suppose one member has a request to report to the office during the 
meeting. Perhaps an errand must be performed during the meeting, such 
as having the door closed or a window opened or a book delivered to the 
parliamentarian. How can such unavoidable emergencies be met ? 

A member who knows how to use the motion to "Raise a question of 
privilege" would rise and address the chair and say, "Mr. Chairman, I 
call for a question of privilege. " The chairman would say, "State your 
question. " 

"I have a request to report to the nurse* s office in five minutes; may 
I be excused?" The privilege would probably be granted without a motion 
unless some member raises an objection. 

The chairman must be careful about granting privileges indiscriminately; 
some members may take advantage of the right. How would the chairman 
handle a fire drill? 

CALL FOR THE ORDERS OF THE DAY - If your organization has established 
the rule that elections will be held every Friday, the chairman must remem- 
ber that elections would be the first order of business for that day. If he 
proceeds to other business, a member should call for the orders of the day. 
The chairman will ask what they are, and will then open the nominations. 

No vote is necessary if it is obvious that the established orders of the day 
are not being carried out. Orders of the day may be established at any time 
for a specific time or meeting in the future. It is wise for the secretary to 
remind the chairman daily of what his agenda should be. 




Incidental Motions 



There are other motions which may be in order throughout the course 
of a meeting; these are called Incidental motions. Precedence of Incedental 
motions is determined by the relevance of the motion, 

CAN BE DEBAT- 



AMENDED 


ABLE 


VOTE 


PURPOSE 


Division of the House 


no 


ncT 




Requests a re -vote 
in a different manner: 
viva voce, hands, 
standing, roll-call, 
ballots. 


Appeal from the Decision 


of the Chair 


no 


yes 


maj. 


Expresses disagree- 
ment with presidents 
statement. 


Point of Information 


no 


no 


none 


A member asks a 
question. 


Point of Order 


no 


no 


none 


Reminds president 
that rules are not 
being followed. 


Objection to Consideration 


of the question 


no 


no 


2/3 


Kills a motion before 
discussion has begun. 


Withdrawal of motion 


no 


no 


maj. 


Kills a motion before 
it has been stated by 
the president. 


Suspension of rules 


no 


no 


2/3 


Sets aside a rule 
temporarily. 



The following steps must be taken in presenting motions: 

1. A member rises and addresses the president, 

2. The president recognizes the member by name, if possible, 

3. The member states his motion; if the wording of the motion 
is especially significant, the motion should be submitted in 
writing. 

4. Another member seconds the motion without gaining recognition 
from the president, 

5. The president states the motion and it then ’’belongs to the house, ” 

6. He opens discussion on a debatable motion, 

7. He closes debate and calls for a vote, 

8. He announces the results of the vote, even if obvious. 
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Explanation of Incidental Motions 

DIVISION OF THE HOUSE - If a member questions the accuracy of the 
vote counting, he may force a re -vote by calling for a division of the 
house. The chairman is obligated to ask for a vote in a more definitive 
manner on each re -vote which is called for, 

1. Viva voce (oral) - the least accurate vote 

2. Show of hands - can be counted 

3. Standing - provides an accurate count 

4. Roll call - definite individual count 

5. Ballots - most definite and permanent manner 

The term ’’Division of the House” originated in parliament when 
members were asked to stand on opposite sides of the house to indicate 
the way they ’’stood” on a motion* The membership of the house was 
literally divided. 
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APPEAL FROM THE DECISION OF THE CHAIR - When a member feels 
that the chairman has made an unfair decision, that member may rise 
and say, ’‘Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the decision of the chair. 11 If 
the appeal is seconded, the chairman must state the question clearly and 
the reasons for his decision. The chairman then says, “Shall the 
decision of the chair be sustained?” He takes a vote to determine 
whether his decision remains or is reversed. Since the chairman 
is never allowed to give opinions on issues before the house, when 
would there be a need for the appeal from the decision of the chair? 

POINT OF INFORMATION - 

”Mr. Chairman, I rise on a point of parliamentary inquiry. ” 

’’State your question. " 

“Are we going to vote by majority or plurality?” 

“Your point is well taken; we will vote by a majority. ” 

A member has the right to be informed, so a point of information 
is always in order even if it interrupts another member who has the 
floor. 



What would you do if the chairman disagreed with your point and 
denied you the right to ask your question? 

(Do you know the difference between majority and plurality?) 

POINT OF ORDER - This motion is one of the most abused motions in 
Roberts Rules. It is intended to be used by any member when any 
rules of parliamentary procedure or the constitution and bylaws are not 
being followed. Can you see how some eager members would use this 
incidental motion merely because they disagreed with a statement made 
by another member? When the point has been stated, the chairman must 
be very careful about announcing to the group and to the secretary whether 
the point is well taken or not. 

What would you propose to the chairman if he asks for old business 
before he has the secretary read the minutes of the previous meeting? 

Is this a point of order? Is it a call for the orders of the day? Is it an 
appeal from the decision of the chair? 

If you were chairman, how would you respond to these two different 
“points of order” ? 

"Mr. Chairman, the previous speaker did not address the chair 
before making his statement. " 

“Mr. Chairman, the previous speaker has said that the term of 
office as proposed is too short. “ 

Are these two statements points of order? 
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OBJECT TO CONSIDERATION OF THE QUESTION - 

"I move that the ex officio member read the grades we received 
on our impromptu talks yesterday, " 

Before discussion has begun on the motion, a member may 
object to the consideration of the question on the grounds that passing 
such a motion may cause embarrassment to members of the organiza- 
tion, This incidental motion to object to consideration does not require 
a second and can therefore be voted upon without discussion- -a very 
efficient method of determining how the group feels about the main 
motion. 

ASSIGNMENT: Write the dialogue which would take place if a member 

objected to considering another main motion. 

WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION - A main motion may be disposed of most 
easily if the maker of the motion withdraws it by using the incidental 
motion, "I move to withdraw my motion as stated. " This motion is in 
order only if the main motion has not yet been re -stated by the chair. 

The chairman must ask for any objections if the motion has been accepted 
and is on the floor. 

Under what circumstances would a maker of a motion wish to 
withdraw his own motion? Can you think of such a situation? 

SUSPENSION OF RULES - At the Democratic National Convention in 
Los Angeles in 1960, the chairman made this statement: 

“The motion is that the rules be suspended and that the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson be declared the nominee 
for vice president by acclamation. As many as favor 
the motion will vote *aye, f ‘ 

"Those opposed will vote *no. * 

"Two -thirds having voted favorably, the motion is adopted 
and I declare Lyndon B. Johnson nominated by acclamation 
as the Democratic nominee for vice president of the United 
States. " 

What rule do you suppose was suspended? 

Do you see how this incidental motion to suspend rules could be 
used in your parliamentary procedure group? 

The motion to suspend the rule requires a second, is not debatable, 
but does require a two -thirds vote since it sets aside an established 
regulation. Can you think of any sets of rules that could not be suspended? 
How could they be changed? 
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Typical Parliamentary Situations or Problems 

Do you understand the difference between Order of Business and 
Orders of the Day? 

What is the difference between calling "Question" during a discussion 
on a motion and calling "Previous Question"? 

Which method of voting produces the more accurate feeling of the 
voters, the majority or the plurality method? 

Why are all remarks addressed to the president? 
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CHAPTER III 



PREPARING A SPEECH 



Preparation for a speech, like preparation for anything else 
worth doing, begins with thinking. Your first job is to marshall 
your ideas --decide what you really want to tell your audience, and 
what you have to say about the subject you choose. The thinking 
you do about it includes, as always, checking your assumptions, 
lining up your reasons and testing them for good sense, reviewing 
the evidence you can cite. Then you are ready to consider the 
possible ways to arrange your ideas and your material for the most 
effective statement of your point. 



Most of us like to be organized; we feel more confident when 
we have made some plans and are aware of just what is in store for 
us. 

Here are some situations which call for advance planning; 



None of these enterprises would be successfully accomplished without a 
careful thinking through of the strategy, with the eventual goal in mind. 

Such organization is especially necessary when you are planning 
a written composition or a speech. 

You have surely sometime or other been in a situation which 
promised to be difficult to iace. Suppose you wanted to ask your parents 
for a special favor, or you wanted one of your friends to do something 



Outlining a Speech 



TAKING A TRIP 
ERECTING A BUILDING 
SERVING A MEAL 
BUILDING A HOME 
BAKING A CAKE 
ASSEMBLING RADIOS 
STARTING A BUSINESS 
WINNING A GAME 
MAKING A TOUCHDOWN 



Itinerary- 
Blueprints 
Menu 
Floor plan 
Recipe 

Schematic drawing 
Table of organization 
Planning strategy 
Calling the plays 



o 
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for you, or you wanted to persuade them to believe as you do. You 
probably would plan your approach carefully. 

1. You would first, of course, think through your reasons, 
to make sure your ideas are sound. 

2. You would figure out in advance just how you would approach 
your listener. 

3. You would anticipate his reactions and arguments. 

4. You would have ready, then, some means of meeting his 
opposition. 

5. You would have strong evidence accumulated, ready to 
use if needed in order to plead your case. 

You may not actually write down such preparation for face-to- 
face encounters with individuals, but the process is the same as when 
you prepare for an address to an audience. In speaking, the goal is 
to accomplish a purpose in as short a time as possible in a manner 
pleasing to the audience. Accomplishing this goal requires planning, 
and one necessary step is making an outline. 

An outline for a speech is merely a list of the items which will 
be covered during the talk. Once the speaker has determined the order 
in which he will present his facts, he needs only draw together related 
and pertinent material for each section of his speech. The major 
headings of an outline represent the important points to be made. The 
speaker must decide in advance which items should be included as 
subordinate topics of the main sections. 

Arranging ideas for a speech is somewhat like organizing tangible 
objects for convenience and efficiency. Imagine a supermarket in 
which the management has decided to arrange his stock by mere chance 
or according to the order in which he opened boxes. Think how confusing 
it would be for the self-service customer. The next time you are in a 
large store or market, notice how organized and departmentalized the 
merchandise is. Notice that the canned goods are in a section by them- 
selves, and even within that section there are sub-divisions or categories 
such as vegetables, fruit, meats, soups. Notice, too, that within the 
frozen foods department the freezers contain separate sections of food 
such as prepared dinners, ice cream, pastries, seafood. Most 
managers are so well organized that they place the most meltable items 
nearest the check stand where the customer may select such perishables 
last — the epitome of planning! 

Try applying the analogy of the grocery store to other business 
houses you patronize — record shops, book stores, clothing shops. 

Imagine now the hypothetical case of arranging automobiles in a 
parking lot. Let us start by putting all the blue cars in one section. Then 
among the blue ones, pick out the 2 -door models; then among the 2 -door 
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models, pick out those with white side walls; then among the blue 2 -door 
models with white side walls pick out the Fords. You could go on and on, 
narrowing down the organization. Then you could begin again with all of 
the red cars. Could you start to organize by anything besides color? by 
model, for example? 

Many hobbies consist merely of organizing a collection of stamps 
by countries, coins by denomination and date, or buttons by size. 

Whether you are moving cars around in a parking lot, arranging buttons 
from a box, or stocking shelves in a supermarket, you are organizing 
items for the convenience of the employee, the consumer, or the 
activity itself. With a speech you are organizing ideas for the convenience 
and efficiency of the speaker, the audience, and the goal of the speech. 

Remember, also, in outlining that you must not violate an old 
established law of physics: anything divided at all will result in at 
least two pieces. When you divide a topic, be sure to have at least 
two subdivisions. An exception to the physical lav/ v/ould be found in 
the cutting of a rubber band, a doughnut, or any other circular item, 
but our speech topics fortunately are not circular; we hope to reach a 
destination. 




Types of Outlines 



The simplest form of outline is merely a list of items which are 
to be covered during the course of the speech. These items are usually 
names of places or persons, or topics to be covered. 

When you are preparing a shopping list you probably jot down the 
items you want to buy as you think of them. When you get to the store 
you realize that a random list is frustrating. How much easier it 
would be if you had made your list in an organized manner, putting 
items to be found in the same store or department together on your 
list. Most people are not that organized in their daily activities, but 
when one prepares a speech, organization is extremely important. 

Suppose rather than going on a shopping spree, you were preparing 
to tell an audience about the courses being offered in your school. Since 
you know the curriculum quite well, you would probably need only a list 
of the subjects offered; you would depend on your knowledge to be able 
to speak about each subject as your list reminded you of each department. 
Such an ’’outline’ 1 is actually notes to be used as a guide during the 
speech. 

Your notes would probably consist of names of departments in 
your school: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 , 
9 . 

10 . 



Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science 

Foreign Language 
Business Education 
Art 

Physical Education 
Industrial Arts 
Home Economics 
Mathematics 



As you spoke, you would be reminded of each department listed in your 
notes. What would be the specific purpose of such a talk? What main 
point would you be making? What would be your goal? Who would be 
your audience? 
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3 
* 

l 

If you wanted to be sure to include sub-divisions for each topic 
above, you might want to expand your outline: | 

s 

Thesis (central idea): Our school offers many different courses. 

1. Language Arts j 

a. Rhetoric ( 

b. Drama } 

c. Debate j 

d. Journalism j 

e. Creative Writing 5 

f. Literature j 

g. Grammar j 

2. Social Studies ■ 

a. World History } 

b. U. S. History j 

c. Contemporary Problems 

3. Science 

a. Physics 

b. Chemistry [ 

c. Biology | 

I 

You could probably complete such an outline yourself, and with a little 
practice you could deliver a speech to inform an audience about what is 
taught in your high school. How are you going to make your speech 
sound like more than just a list of course titles ? 

You can see now that our original list of nouns has been sub- 
divided into more specific lists of nouns, all of which relate to the 
main heading and to nothing else. You must keep your reference in I 

mind at all times while you are outlining any speech; be sure that your j 

sub -topics relate directly to their main heading only; if you watch for j 

that, your speech will have continuity; your listener will be able to j 

follow the logical progression of your ideas. J 

The first outline we created was merely a set of notes, listing the [ 

items to be discussed. The second one was expanded into main topics j 

with sub-divisions. How could an outline be expanded even more? So 
far we have been using single words or topics for each outline entry. It j 

is possible to make each entry longer by using phrases or combinations 
of words other than nouns. 

Remember that you must formulate clearly the main idea you want 
to express. It is a general statement which your divisions will support. 



o 
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Example: 

Thesis (central idea): A newspaper has many uses. 

I. Introduction 

A # Familiarity of the newspaper 

B. Availability of the newspaper 
II. Body 

A. Uses of the contents of the newspaper 

1. Current events 

a. International news 

b. National news 

c. Local news 

2. Advertising 

a. National ads 

b. Local ads 

c. Classified ads 

d. Public service promotions 

3. News commentary 

a. Syndicated columns 

b. Articles by local staff 

c. Letters to the editor 

4. Entertainment news 

a. Stage 

b. Motion pictures 

c. Art 

d. Music 

e. TV 

f. Radio 

5. Sports 

a. World 

b. National 

c. Local 

B. Other uses for the paper itself 

1. Wrapping paper 

2. Drop ^‘cloths' 1 

3. Packing material 

4. Fire starters 

5. Paper drives 

Would such an outline make a very fascinating speech? What would be 
a better approach for such a speech to inform? What would III be? 

Is the trouble in the point you decide to make ? Would a different thesis 
be better? 

You will notice that several terms are repeated throughout the 
outline; does this suggest another way in which the topic could be 
organized? 

The ultimate form for an outline is the complete sentence format. 
Convert the above outline on newspapers into a sentence outline. Remember 
that each entry must have a subject and a verb. Is there any difference 
between writing a sentence outline and writing out the entire speech as it 
is to be delivered? You may need to revise and reshape the thesis state- 
ment to produce an effective organization. Always consider carefully 
what point you really want to make. 
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Order of Topics In An Outline 

When we wrote the outline for the departments in your school, 
did it make any difference in which order the items were mentioned? 

In what possible orders could the topics be listed? 

In the outline about the newspaper, in what order are the 
sections of the paper listed? Could they be presented in any other 
order? Remember that the order in which the items are presented 
affects the emphasis or relative importance of the topics. How could 
you shift the emphasis of sections of the newspaper in the speech 
outlined above? 

If the purpose of your speech is to inform or instruct the 
audience on how to follow a certain process, in what order should 
the items be presented? For example, if you were telling your 
audience how sound is recorded for motion pictures and television 
programs, you would present the processes in the order in which 
they must be performed. Here is how the sound is produced for 
synchronized films or tapes: 

The singer first records the song under the ideal 
conditions of an acoustically -perfect recording studio 
with the option of re-recording any portions of the song 
which are not perfect. During the television filming, 
the pre-recorded song is played back and the singer 
mouths the words as they were originally sung. This 
process results in perfect sound control, the elimina- 
tion of concealed microphones in front of the camera 
and a flawless performance. The disadvantage of the 
process is that some singers are not able to ff lip -synch. " 

How would this information be outlined? Would you start with 
the advantages and disadvantages of the process, or would you start 
out with the process itself? How would you explain to your audience 
what you are going to tell them in your speech? Several clever intro- 
ductions could be made for such a topic. See INTRODUCTIONS in this 
Manual for further help. 

If you outlined the process above step-by-step, you wrote a 
chronological topical outline. 

If you were outlining a speech which explained your school building, 
you might arrange the topics by their spatial relationships: 

1. From the exterior to the interior 

2. From the basement to the top floor 

3. From the north end of the building to the south end 

Are there any other spatial relationships which could be used to organize 
a talk about your school building? 
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More complex subject matters and purposes of speaking require 
an order or arrangement of ideas which will be most effective in 
accomplishing the purpose of your speech. If your purpose is to prove 
a point, you may present your various arguments in the order which 
you think will make your audience react most favorably. Some speakers 
believe that their strongest argument should come first; others believe 
that they should save the strongest for the final appeal. However you 
arrange them, you must be aware of the logical order for accomplishing 
your goal. 



SAMPLE OUTLINES 

Following are three different outlines for Colonel John Glenn 1 s 
address to Congress delivered in Washington, D. C. on February 26, 
1962. (See Appendix at end of this Manual for the speech itself. ) 

The first outline is merely a list of items Col. Glenn wished to 
cover during the course of his speech. Notice how cryptic the notes 
are; a speaker must know his material thoroughly if he is to use an 
outline of notes. 

CENTRAL IDEA: I am only too aware of the tremendous honor that 1 s 
being shown us at this joint meeting of the Congress today. 

I. Introduction 

A. Feelings 

1. Humbleness 
2* Pride 
3. Patriotism 

B. People 

1. Family 

2. Others 

a. Congress 

b. Civilian contractors & subcontractors 

c. Elements 

(1) Civilian 

(2) Civil Service 

(3) Military 

3. Tributes 

4. Earlier flights 
II. Body 

A. Improvements 

1. 3 orbits 

2. 18 orbits 

3. Gemini 

4. Rendezvous 

5. Apollo 

6. Circumlunar 

7. Lunar 

B. Findings 

1. Candidness 

2. Intent 

3. Design 

4. Environment 

5. Weightlessness 

6. View 




C. Kennedy anecdote 

D. Future 

E. Benefits 

1* Penicillin 

2. Electricity 

F. Development 

1. Impact 

2. Knowledge 

3. Benefits 

4. Unexplored 

5. New era 
III. Conclusion 

A. Not alone 

1. Americans 

2. Citizens 

B. Thanks 

C. Guidance 

Notice the labeling of the items in the above outline. Every topic 
that is divided at all, is divided into at least two sub -topics, not just 
one. Notice also that the first letter of each topic is capitalized. 

Are all of the words in the lists of the same class ? Do all of the 
sub -headings under one topic actually relate to that topic only? Notice 
the five sub -topics under II, F. Does each of the five words modify 
"development"? If so, the items are "parallel" in structure. Are they 
all of the same grammatical construction? If so, they are parallel. Are 
there any terms in any part of the outline which are not parallel in con- 
struction? You may want to look at the text of Colonel Glenn’s address 
in order to determine some better choices of topics for his sub-divisions. 

Topical Outline 

CENTRAL IDEA: I am only too aware of the tremendous honor that’s 
being shown us at this joint meeting of the Congress today. 

I. Introduction 

A. Personal feelings 

1. Humble to address Congress 

2. Pride in country still prevalent 

3. Patriotism at seeing Hag 

B. People involved in project 

1. Relatives present 

a. Parents 

b. In-laws 

c. Children 

(1) Son 

(2) Daughter 

d. Wife 

2. Others responsible 

a. Congress for establishing space program 

b. Civilian contractors and subcontractors 

c. Many other elements 

(1) Civilian efforts 

(2) Civil Service work 

(3) Military efforts 
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3. Tribute to workers 
a* Sincere people 

b. Dedicated labor 

c. Hard work for 3 years 

4. Earlier flights 

a. Alan Shepard 

b. Gus Grissom 

c. Scott Carpenter 

d. Wally Schirra 

e. Deke Slayton 

f. Gordon Cooper 

g. Dr. Robert Gilruth 

h. Walt ‘Williams 

H. Body 

A. Improvements on subsequent flights 

1. 3 -orbit flight later this year 

2. 18 -orbit, 24-hour mission 

3. Project Gemini: two man orbital vehicle 

4. Rendezvous experiments 

5. Apollo orbital 

6* Circumlunar flights 
7. Lunar landing 

B. Results of Friendship 7 flight 

1. Availability of information to the world 

2. Peaceful intent of mission obvious 

3. Soundness of design proven 

4. Adaptability of man to space environment 

5. Fascination of weightlessness 

a. Camera suspended in space 

b. Little sensation of speed 

6. Outside observations 

a. Undescribable view 

b. Horizon colors 

c. Sunset four times 

C. Caroline Kennedy anecdote 

D. Future of space beyond description 

E. Benefits from expenditures 

1. Gray mold — penicillin 

2. Faraday — electrical principles 

F. Infancy of development of space 

1. Broader impact than electricity 

2. Greatest advancements in man's knowledge 

3. Benefits to science 

4. Potential of areas not yet explored 

5. Verge of new era 
III. Conclusion 

A. Not alone in contribution to international undertaking 

1. Thousands of Americans 

2. Hundreds of citizens of many countries 

B. Thanks to all of these people 

C. God grant wisdom and guidance to use knowledge wisely 
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You may notice that Colonel Glenn includes in his introduction 
many references to people who were responsible for his success. 
Notice also that similar references are made in his conclusion. (You 
can read more about INTRODUCTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS in this 
Speech Manual.) 



Sentence Outline 

CENTRAL IDEA: I am only too aware of the tremendous honor that*s 
being shown us at this joint meeting of the Congress today. 

I. Introduction 

A. I think of past meetings that involved heads of state and 

equally notable persons. 

1. I am most humble to know that you consider our 
efforts in the same class. 

2. I am certainly glad to see that pride in our country 
and its accomplishments is not a thing of the past. 

3. I still get a hard -to -define feeling when the flag 
goes by. 

B. I can think of many people who were involved in the flight 

of Friendship 7 0 

1. I think of none more than just a few sitting in the 
front row right up here. 

a. I f d like to have my parents stand up, please. 

b. My wife* s mother is there, and Dr. Castor. 

c. Here are my son and daughter, Dave and Lynn. 

d. Here* s the real rock in our family, my wife Anne. 

2. There are many more people involved. 

a. There was the vision of the Congress that 
established this national program. 

b. Beyond that, civilian contractors and subcontractors 
were involved. 

c. Many other elements were involved: civilian. Civil 
Service, and military, all blending their efforts to 
achieve a common goal. 

3. To even attempt to give proper credit to all the 
individuals on this team effort would be impossible. 

a. I have never seen a more sincere, dedicated, and 
hard-working group of people in my life. 

b. It has involved a cross cut of American endeavor with 
many different disciplines cooperating to reach a 
common objective. 

4. The earlier flights of Alan Shepard and Gus Grissom were 
stepping stones. 

a. Scott Carpenter was my backup on this flight. 

b. Wally Schirra, Deke Slayton and Gordon Cooper all 
made contributions. 

c. A lot of direction is necessary for a project such as 
this, and the Director of Project Mercury is 

Dr. Robert Gilruth. 

d. I would like to introduce Walt Williams, Associate 
Director of Project Mercury; he has the unenviable 
position of being the Operations Director. 
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H. Body 

A. As was to be expected, not everything worked perfectly on 
my flight. We may well need to make changes --and these 
will be tried out on subsequent flights, 

1. Later this year we will make 3 -orbit flights, 

2. They will be followed by 18 -orbit, 2 4 -hour missions. 

3. Beyond that, we look forward to Project Gemini- -a 
two -man orbital vehicle with greatly increased 
capability for advanced experiments, 

4. There will be additional rendezvous experiments. 

5. Then there will be Apollo orbital, circumlunar, and 
finally, lunar landing flights. 

B. What did we learn from the Friendship flight that will 
help us attain these objectives? 

1. The information attained from these flights is readily 
available to all nations of the world. 

2. The launch was conducted openly and with the news 
media representatives from around the world in 
attendance, which underlines the peaceful intent of 
our program. 

3. The Mercury spacecraft and systems design concepts 
are sound and have now been verified during manned 
flight. 

4. Man can operate intelligently in space and can adapt 
rapidly to this new environment. 

5. Zero G appears to be no problem. 

a. Objects in the cockpit can be parked in midair. 

b. There seemed to be little sensation of speed 
although the craft was traveling at about 5 miles 
per second. 

6. We were able to make numerous outside observations. 

a. The view from that altitude defies description. 

b. The horizon colors are brilliant and the sunsets 
are very spectacular. 

c. It*s hard to beat a day in which you are permitted 
the luxury of seeing four sunsets. 

C. Caroline Kennedy cut us down to size and put us back in our 
proper position when , after being introduced, she looked up 
and said, "Where is the monkey? 1 

D. I feel we are on the brink of an expansion of knowledge about 
ourselves and our surroundings that is beyond description or 
comprehension at this time. 

E. What benefits are we gaining from the money spent ? 

1. Experimenters with common, gray mold little dreamed 
what effect their discovery of penicillin would have, 

2. After viewing various demonstrations of electrical 
phenomena by Faraday, Disraeli asked, "But of what 
possible use is it?" and Faraday replied, "Mister Prime 
Minister, what good is a baby?" 
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P, That is the stage of development in our program today- - 

in its infancy, 

1. It indicates a much broader potential impact than 
even the discovery of electricity did. 

2. We are just probing the surface of the greatest 
advancements in man’s knowledge of his surroundings 
that have ever been made, 

3. There are benefits to science across the board. 

4. The more I see, the more impressed I am — not with 
how much we know - -but with how tremendous the areas 
are that are as yet unexplored. 

5. We are now on the verge of a new era. 

III. Conclusion 

A. I know that I seem to be standing alone on this great platform. 

1. Thousands of Americans were with me, 

2. Many hundreds of citizens of many countries around 
the world contributed to this truly international under- 
taking voluntarily and in a spirit of cooperation and 
understanding. 

B. I would like to express my and their heartfelt thanks for 

the honors you have bestowed upon us here today. 

C. May God grant us the wisdom and guidance to use our 

knowledge of this universe wisely. 

Notice how Colonel Glenn’s central idea is repeated in his 
conclusion, adding unity to his speech. 



Introductions 

When did you first meet your closest friends? Were you actually 
introduced to them? Many of our closest acquaintances were never 
formally introduced; perhaps we know them through family relationships, 
coincidence of age, enrollment in classes, and chance meeting. But when 
we meet new friends it is helpful if we are introduced to one another. 

V/hat should be included when you introduce one person to 
another ? What does etiquette dictate that you include in a personal 
introduction? You want the name, of course; does it help to learn 
something else about the stranger ? What should be included when you 
introduce a speaker to a group? More than his name ? What will help 
the audience feel a little acquainted with him ? How should a speaker 
introduce himself to another person; how does he introduce himself to 
an audience? What will he need to tell them? 

Many other situations call for introductions T 
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ITEM 



METHOD OF INTRODUCTION 



Broadway musical 

Grand opera 

Play 

Book 

Novel 

Commerical advertisement 
Motion picture 

Serial 

An announcement 

Suppose you were being introduced to 
demand the following information in y 



Overture 

Overture or prologue 

Act I and/or prologue 

Foreword 

Preface 

Jingle 

Title and credits, opening 
scenps 

Resume of previous 
episode 
Fanfare 

new game or sport. Wouldn*t you 
r introduction to the game ? 



Rules Goals Scoring 

Purposes Penalties Equipment 

Length Players 



Even William Shakespeare included some obvious introductions in his 
plays. There are some beautiful lines of poetry in the beginning of Henry V 
that serve to tell the groundlings to use their imaginations during the pres- 
entation of the play. Since the actual battlefields cannot be brought onto 
the stage, Shakespeare says, let this n wooden O'* hold the fields of France 
imagine you see horses when they are mentioned. 



O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act. 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 

• • • « 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 

• # • 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin*d two mighty monarchies. 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder; 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 

Into a thousand parts divide one man. 

And make imaginary puissance; 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i f th* receiving earth. 

For *tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. 
Carry them here and there, jumping o*er times. 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass: for the which supply. 

Admit me Chorus to this history; 

Who, prologue -like, your humble patience pray 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play* 
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For some successful movie -musicals, producers have tried unconventional 
techniques as openers. For example, Sound of Music opens with a dark 
screen in complete silence, a far cry from the usual fanfare and pomp of 
a Hollywood opening. Gradually the viewer is aware that he is flying over 
mountain ranges; the sound effects and music sneak in; they build until 
the camera zooms in on a lone figure who sings an entire song before the 
picture actually begins with titles and credits. What effects are achieved 
with such an opening? Is it an appropriate introduction to the story? 

As you become aware of the openings and beginnings of stories, films, 
and speeches, you will notice how varied the introductions are. Some may 
seem quite abrupt at first, but after a few minutes you see the relationship 
of the opening and you realize how effectively the mood was established by 
the introduction. 

Some inexperienced speakers believe that all they deed do to introduce 
a speech is announce to the audience just exactly what the subject is and 
what they are trying to do. But an audience may not appreciate blunt and 
unimaginative openings. As a matter of fact, they may resent being told 
what they are supposed to believe. A speaker must determine how he can 
begin his talk in a more effective way and yet accomplish in essence what 
he would like to say; 

My talk is about testing. Pm going to convince you 
that the present system of testing is unfair. 

Can you see how such an introduction" might antagonize an audience? A 
professional speaker would avoid such an obvious, dull opening or such a 
flat claim at the outset. 

How could you introduce the topic in a more pleasing manner? You 
could— 



1. Relate the subject directly to your audience, 
(Easy if your audience is your colleagues. ) 

2, Shock them with a startling statement. 
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3. Ask them a rhetorical question: "Have you ever realized 
that our system of testing is as old-fashioned as open- 
cockpit airplanes ?" 

4. Tell them a story. 

5. Tell them a joke, but be careful that the point is related 
to your purpose and topic. 

6. Start off with a pertinent statistic. 

7. Begin with a quotation. (Does your quote lend authority 
to your speech?) 

8. Show them a diagram, picture, chart, illustration. 

Be sure that it is easy for them to see it without strain. 

Don’t look at it yourself; you’ve seen it already. 

9. Create suspense: "All of us are victims of a malicious 
system which is being allowed to exist in American 
education today. . . " 

If a speaker is being introduced by someone in charge of the 
program, what kinds of information are usually presented about the 
speaker? How much should the introducer present, and how much 
should be left to the speaker ? 

Even though you are introduced, you must still include a great 
deal of information in your Roman Numeral One. A person who intro- 
duces you could not possibly accomplish all of the purposes of a 
speech introduction. 

In most classroom situations, however, you will be presenting 
speeches without being introduced; therefore, it is up to you as a 
speaker to introduce your subject and yourself to the audience. 

Just what is it, then, that goes into an introduction for a speech? 
Whatever is said in the introduction will set the mood and style of your 
speech. Your introduction will establish a comfortable feeling between 
you and your audience if it is well -planned and well -organized. 

Somewhere in a speech the speaker should justify the following: 

his presence 
his qualifications 
his choice of topic 
his viewpoint or stand 

These justifications need not be included within the introduction, but 
may be an integral part of the speech. 

Many speakers feel more confident if they memorize the opening 
lines of their extempore speeches. If the introduction is well thought-out 
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and presented in well-chosen words, chances are good that you*!! capture 
the interest of your audience, and the "circular response" will begin* Do 
you see how "interest" can be circular? The more you are interested and 
at ease, the more the audience will be interested and at ease; as you see 
that they are interested and at ease, you will become more stimulated and 
interested in your topic and more at ease, and round and round it goes* 

Conclusions 



What is the best part of a joke? Which part must carry the "punch 
line"? When you tell a shaggy dog story, the most vital part is the last 
sentence or even the last word# Therefore, the story teller must build 
interest along the way so his listeners will be with him for that final 
statement, the most important part of all# This principle of maintaining 
attention until the very end is also vital in any public speaking# Your 
audience must hear what you have to say for your final appeal or summation# 

Have you ever seen a speaker who seemed to fade away at the end- 
one who delivered the final words of his "speech" while making his way 
off the platform or back to his seat? A veteran performer stays in front 
of his audience until his last word is uttered; he even waits for response 
and reaction from his audience# 



Purpose of Conclusions 



In the Introductions section you found that certain activities and pas- 
times, including speaking, require some method of introduction# Now that 
you are ready to consider proper ways to conclude speeches, we can also 
see that certain activities and experiences have endings or conclusions built 
into them; we expect an ending as an integral part of the experience. 



ITEM 

Symphonic movement 
Dramatic performance 
Story 

Musical performance 
Letter 

Television program 
Educational career 
Broadway musical 
Church service 



ENDING EXPECTED 
Coda 

Applause, curtain call 
Denouement 
Applause, encore 
Complimentary close 
Commercial 
Commencement 
Finale 
Recessional 
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